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The one great rule 
of composition is to 


Speak the truth. 
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We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find tt 
and the right as we 
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Features of the Future 


Demolition, like passion, leaves form 
astrew, energyless. Pass the time, then, of 
research like war intelligence, writing like 
mine laying, headlines like black sticks of 
dynamite. Ease with us now, lovers, Tex- 
ans, into a placid time of conversation, re- 
flection, and the making of arrangements 
for the future. We are done with demolition 
and are ready for reform. 

This fall, while vaulting an iron fence at 
the westward edge of the Capitol grounds, 
we saw nearby a pecan tree, and circling 
thereunder slowly and bent three old people, 
probably retired, picking up the pecans. 
One of them, a lady, we heard to say, “Boy, 
they're jes comin down lahk everythin. Boy, 
they’re jes rainin lahk—lahk everythin. 
Better get some now if youh gonna get 
any!” The pecans belong to the people. 
Does the Capitol? From reporting the leg- 
islature since 1948 we consent that we shall 
have no simple or final answer to such ques- 
tions this session, or the next, or the next: 
but we shall know by the estate of our chil- 
dren as it collects in the fulness of time. 

We would hope, even now, that the legis- 
lature approaches the fashioning of laws, 
not as a mere tightening of the nuts and 
bolts of the state machine, but as the in- 
ventive power that it is. Laws do alter the 
way things are done and do reanimate our 
tired ideals; if they first search out the wis- 
doms of the customs, they do saturate the 
customs with the new concensus; and the 
personal decision of an individual, taxpayer, 
lobbyist, legislator, governor, to advocate 
what he believes, does itself affect the cli- 
mate of opinion and therefore the pace of 
change, if only “In some untrodden region 
of my mind, Where branch’'d thoughts, new 
grown with pleasant pain, Instead of pines 
shall murmur in the wind.” 

This special issue on the issues is eclectic ; 
we would not have the face to come forward 
with so many suggestions were they ours 
alone. Yet we have mused a due time over 
each reform, whether it issued from “the 
Sessions of sweet silent thought,” the iaut 
sport of argument, the forgotten memory of 
suggestion, or the tumultuous energies of a 
political convention, and we stand by what 
we say unless we are shown our error. We 
importune our readers for response; we in- 
vite contradiction; we expect we shall re- 
ceive abuse enough without asking for it. 
(And what of that? Labels are not ideas. 
“The legitimate object of government.” 
Abraham Lincoln said, “is to do for a com- 
munity of people whatever they need to 
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have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot 
do so well for themselves in their separate 
and individual capacities.” Too long in our 
state we have suspected this very object 
un-American. ) 

Except for the news page, this issue is 
entirely editorial, the facts as we find them 
but also as we see them, and is thus for the 
nonce a departure from our tradition. Asso- 
ciate Editor Larry Goodwyn wrote the spe- 
cial stories on the budget, education, mental 
hospitals, the constructive conservative 
mind, and the two-page spread on water 
and public power, the editor the rest. We 
are especially proud of Goodwyn’s story on 
the water problem, its levels, vagaries, pac- 
ing, and exciting possibilities—the best ex- 
position of the subject which has appeared 
in any newspaper. Discerning readers will 
remark upon the absence of reflections in 
the issue upon the oil industry, the insur- 
ance industry, and the kitchen sink. Al- 
though we do not yet have in mind a new 
use for the latter institution, we will eye the 
oil and insurance industries later this year. 

We realize that much of the present edi- 
tion will seem remote from legislative real- 
ity—and what of that? As Herbert Lehman 
wrote after his retirement from the U. S. 
Senate, “Liberals have been too busy fight- 
ing the immediate battles—in recent years 
rearguard actions and vanguard skirmishes 
—to restock the arsenals of basic liberal 
ideas.” John Dewey said in 1928, “Patience 
as well as courage—if there is any difference 
between them—is a necessary mark of the 
liberal mind.” 

We realize, too, that some will think we 
go too far and compromise the prospects 
for the achievable. To the young politicians 
of Texas we would say in their language, 
the tides of trend bear farthest those who 
mount them before the moon is high. For 
our own part we would again quote Senator 
Lehman: 


“My fellow-liberals constantly confronted 


me with the loaf-of-bread challenge: did I 
want to insist on the whole loaf and get 
nothing, or, by keeping my peace, perhaps 
succeed in getting a slice? Most of the lib- 
erals took the one-slice approach. I decided 
to go for the loaf. I was willing to compro- 
mise for half, if necessary, but not until after 
the fight for the whole had been made. I 
felt that not to make the case for the whole 
was to lose sight of the whole, and thus to 
compromise the cause of liberalism itself. 
In general, I felt, and still feel strongly, that 
the first duty of liberals is not to exercise 
power, but to uphold principle ... Perhaps 
it is true, as Victor Hugo once wrote, that 
‘No army can withstand the strength of an 
idea whose time has come’.” 

Our thoughtful people have known that 
the state has needed a sense of the whole 
idea; some responsibly specific but organi- 
cally related planning; some better mental 
image of the twisting, trickling tributaries 
of reform which reflection, leadership, in- 
dustrialization, and legislation must bring 
into a foaming confluence and the strong- 
flowing river of the future. The critic Irving 
Howe has ladled a telling contempt upon 
those excited messengers of change whose 
standby stimulants are the politics of “a 
featureless liberalism.” Let us then, here, 
but also in discussions, in conventions, and 
in the debates of the public life, undertake 
to chisel out of the marble of our possibili- 
ties the features of our distant society. 

Ronnie Dugger 
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In his anxiety in the face of the | 
$65 million deficit, G 
slashed departmental 

the bone, and his detailed budget 
document I 


equests to 


leaves to the more | 


courageous the task mproving | 
schools, mental hospitals, unem- | 
ployment compensation, indus- | 
trial safety and a score 


of other | 


needs, although he has left the 
way open for reco! ae 
for more projects. 

It is customary for a governor | 


to stand behind his executive ag- 
encies in their fights for 
quate funds. Daniel sent 
ency’s request for funds 
asking for every | 
omy, so he knew his agency heads 
had made what they requested as 
minimum increases. He cut 
these increases 72 per cent 

Some of the pruning | 
occurred in higher education. The 
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state’s 18 colleges and universi- 
ties requested $161 million for 
their biennial operations. The gov- 


ernor cut this to $128 million. The 
cuts marched like a _ harvester 
through the colleges, but much of 
the shock fell on the University 
of Texas and A&M. Texas re- 
quested $26.8 million of the 
general fund for two year opera- 
tions, a figure that was cut to $22 
million. A&M requested $20.4 
million, including extension 
and public services. The request 
was cut to $14.3 million. Prairie 
View A&M College for Negroes 
also had to absorb a large cut— 
from a requested $4.4 million to 
$3.1 million. 

The biennium request for hos- 
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pitals and special schools totaled 


The Budget: Penury 


$117 million. The Governor cut 


Daniel | this figure to $92.4 million, a skin- 
| ning which precludes 


any sub- 
stantial improvements in one of 
the state’s most deteriorated ser- 
vices. (See page 2). 

The State Department of Health 
was a marked casualty among the 
departments, its request for a bi- 
ennial appropriation of $10.8 mil- 
lion being slashed to $6.5 million. 
Some of the economies within the 
bureaucracy at the state level 
were warranted, but too many of 
them’ were squeezes on_ state 
health services that have too long 
been neglected. Requested funds 
for hospital care, professional ser- 
vices, and special appliances for 
crippled children were slashed 40 
percent, from $2.7 million to $1.7 
million. 

The State Board of Water En- 
gineers, charged with guiding the 
water conservation destinies of 
the state, was cut from $3.5 mil- 
lion to $2.5 million by economies 
in projected programs for topo- 
graphical mapping, stream meas- 
urement, hydrological studies, 
and underground water investiga- 
tions. 

In contrast, the Highway De- 
partment, requesting a whopping 
$785 million in state and federal 
funds for the biennium, saw its 
request sail through the budget- 
ary shears almost’ unscathed, 
emerging as $780 million. 

Gov. Daniel's budget was excel- 
lent in this respect: It provided 
for an adequate paid probation 
system for juveniles. This reform 
will save both youths and millions 
of prison system dollars. 








Education: Mediocrity as a Habit 


ducted by the state in the summer 


The public schools, enshrined as 
an especially vital function of the 
state in the constitution 80 years 
ago, have somehow in the middle 
of the twentieth century lost their 
special status. The school program 
limps along without enough class- 
room facilities, without enough 
teachers (especially qualified 
ones), and without enough em- 
phasis on excellence. The people 
who administer the system—the 
superintendents and teachers—are 
not p.id enough, a circumstance 
which breeds mediocrity in the 
rank and file and discouragement 
in the leadership Many teachers, 
weary of fighting a battle they 
have never been able to win, 
leave the profession to find their 
rewards, tangible and intangible, 
elsewhere. Other teachers, their 
morale perhaps lowered, stay on. 


Oblivious to the indications of 
every available piece of evidence, 
the state muddles complacently 
along in smug defiance of reason- 
able reform. 


Of all Texans 25 years or 

older, almost 16 per cent have 
less than five years of public 
school education. Only eleven 
states, all Southern and border 
states, have a worse record on 
this. 
2 Less than one Texan in three 

over the age of 25 has 
completed four years of high 
school, The exact percentage of 
this group of citizens is 29.9 
per cent, 36th among the states. 


Selective service mental tests 
disqualified, on a national av- 
erage, 14.7 per cent of the regis- 
trants. Texas, with 21 per cent 
failures, ranks 38th among the 


states. 

4 Principally because of a 
wholly unenforceable compul- 

sory school attendance law, Texas 











The Doctors 


The Observer favors the es- 
tablishment of a new medical 
schoo! at San Antonio, prefer- 
ably in the slum area. It could 
attract indigent patients from 
the city and the entire South 
Texas area; it would relieve 
the serious doctor shortage in 
the state; it would make it pos- 
sible to consider the conver- 
sion of the Galveston medical 
school into a center for the 
treatment of mental! illness. 


The state should seek to al- 
leviate ‘the shortage of doctors 
in rural ‘areas by offering to 
finance year in medical 
school in return for a year of 
practice in rural areas (or, al- 
ternately, in mental hospitals, 
as suggested in a related story) 
upon graduation. 


When the very poor fall ill 
they can repair to charity in- 
stitutions, and the well-to-do 
have no serious problem with 
medical bills, but the middle 
class citizen must pay costs 
which can be ruinous in the 
event of serious illness. If the 
doctors wish to stave off so- 
cialized medicine, they will 
have to make substantial con- 
cessions to reform. One way of 
relieving some of the pressure, 
without rearranging the medi- 
cal profession, would be for 
the state to build several large 
clinic-style self-sustaining hos- 
pitals for lower and middle in- 
come people, with a reasonable 
limit on the total daily charge. 
Patients could select their own 
doctors but would be relieved 
of high hospital bills. 
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children go to school fewer days 
than their contemporaries in other 
states. The state average: 175 days 
per year per student, 35th among 
the states. 


In South Texas, where large 

segments of the population 
do not speak English, first grade 
children by the thousands repeat 
the grade year after year until 
they learn enough of the language 
to make passing grades in the 
three R's. Social embarrassment 
causes thousands of eleven-year- 
olds to drop out of school in the 
second or third grades and take 
their places among the state's 
more than 800,000 functional illit- 
erates. In San Patricio County, the 
example of this system at its most 
destructive, for all the Latin- 
American males in the county 
over 25, the average number of 





completed grades is 1.4. 


Texas now ranks 32nd among | 
the states in public school ex-| 
penditures for pupils in average) 
daily attendance. 


Texas ranks 48th among the | 
49 states in its ability to hold 
teachers in the profession. 


In the vital area of teacher | 

salaries, Texas has dropped | 
from its 24th ranking among the 
states in 1956-57 to a current 27th. | 
Texas high school teachers are 
less favored, their $4,519 average 
salary comparing with a national | 
average of $5,110, ranking Texas | 
31st among the states in this cate- 
gory. Texas elementary teachers | 
average $4,296 against the national | 
average of $4,575. Roughly three | 
percent of Texas teachers are 
paid $5,000 per year or more, com- 








pared to a national average of 20.2 
per cent. 


Mediocrity can be condoned 
only so long; then it becomes a 
way of life. 


The Observer endorses for im- 
mediate enactment the funda- 
mental Hale-Aikin reforms: 


} A 180-day ; school year, plus 

an additional five days for 
schools to orient teachers and for- 
mulate lesson plans. 


A compulsory attendance law 

with teeth, covering scholas- 
tics 6 to 17 and embracing the en- 
tire 180-day school year. 


Pre-school orientation in 
basic English for non-English 
speaking children, to be con- 
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preceding the opening of first 
grade classes. This program will 
ultimately save the state thou- 
sands of dollars now being squan- 
dered on teaching and re-teach- 
ing the first grade to the same 
children. 


Increased teacher salaries 

based on a minimum of $3800 
for nine and one half months, 
$4,000 for MA's. We would go be- 
yond the Hale-Aikin proposals 
and recommend a base minimum 
of $4,000; $5,250 as a maximum 
after 12 years’ service for BA's; 
and $6,000 as a maximum for 12 
years’ service for MA's. 


Special teachers for academi- 
cally talented pupils in sec- 
ondary schools in districts devel- 
oping special programs for gifted 
students. 
These Hale-Aikin proposals 
ought to be defeated: 


Withdrawal of the state from 

the field of ad valorem taxa- 
tion “to make additional tax sour- 
ces available to counties and local 
school districts.’ This is an at- 
tempt by corporate interests to 
escape a tax levy which is consti- 
tutionally tied to the free state 
textbook program. 


Deposit “delay rentals’ from 

mineral leases on school- 
owned property in the Available 
School Fund. This is directed at 
the permanent school fund, which 
now receives this income. It 
would make funds available now 
to help lessen the tax load, but 
only by chiseling on the next gen- 
eration of school children. 








TOO MUCH 


Other educational reforms, 
not suggested by the Hale-Ai- 
kin ‘committee but worthy of 
serious attention in the Ob- 
server's opinion: 

Revision of the state laws 
requiring teachers to take an 
excessive number of education 
courses. A spokesman for the 
state’s certification division 
confirmed that the laws re- 
quire teachers with BA's to 
have taken 24 hours (eight 
courses) in education, and 
teachers must major in educa- 
tion to qualify as “profession- 
als’’ with their MA's, which us- 
ually means another eight or 
more education courses. Many 
of these courses are senseless; 
teachers advise us that 12 
hours would usually be 
enough. Teachers should be 
spending more time in their 
subject areas and less on the 
theory of education. 

The state should stimulate 
college attendance by excellent 
students with a system of state 
scholarships for outstanding 
high ~hool graduates whose 
impecunious circum stances 
might otherwise force them to 
go to work. We favor the abol- 
ition of state college tuitions on 
behalf of a free public college 
system. 

Texas has about 800,000 adult 
illiterates past the age of 24, 
more than 1,000,000 beyond 
school age, according to the di- 
rector of the Baylor literacy 
center. This calls for the co- 
operation of the public schools 
and state educational agencies 
in a statewide literacy cam- 


paign. 














Mental Hospitals: Gentle Cultivation of Death 


The state does not have enough | 
mental hospital facilities to admit 
all those needing treatment, and | 
many who can gain admittance 
do little more than vegetate with- | 
out proper care, either physical or | 
mental. 


State indifference is only partly | 
to blame. The most acute need is | 
for doctors. In an era of increas- | 
ing shortages of trained physi- | 
cians of all types, state-supported | 
medical institutions are suffering | 
heaviest from the overall defi- 


tutions are woefully lacking in 
doctors, and the need for trained | 
specialists—psychiatrists, patholo- | 
gists, radiologists, anesthetists—is 
even more critical. 


“You have to know someone to 
get into medical school” is a tru- 
ism that has severe ramifications 
in the current doctor shortage in 
public mental institutions. 


Unabie to match, or even ap- 
proach, income of doctors in pri- 
vate practice, the various states 
are bidding for the remaining 
small pool. Texas has had to im- 
port out-of-state doctors to head 
four of its six hospitals, a symp- 
tomatic statistic. The American 
Medical Assn. and its Texas affili- 
ate have not taken a lead in press- 
ing for expanded medical school 
facilities in Texas. 

Psychiatrists and their invalua- 
ble allies, graduate nurses and 
case workers, are the core of any 
mental health program aimed at 
rehabilitation. Without them, a 
state mental system becomes lit- 
tle more than a home for the 
helpless. 

Over 60 per cent of the patients 
in Texas mental hospitals are ger- 
iatrics, the aged incurables. Many 
of them were once curable: they 
are casualties of a program that 
tried to get by with buildings and 
attendants, but couldn't afford 
medical specialists and case work- 
ers. They belong in old age homes, 





not the understaffed mental hos- 


pitals, but there are not enough 
old age homes either. 

The Texas Research League re- 
ported in 1950 that Texas needed 
625 nurses to staff its mental hos- 
pitals adequately. The state had 
33, five per cent of the required 
figure. By 1958, the number of 
nurses had been increased to 305, 
but the needed number had in- 
creased to roughly one thousand. 
In 1950, the state had two gradu- 
ate social workers, or one for ev- 
ery 7,183 patients. There are less 
than a dozen today, although for 
successful therapy, close supervi- 
sion of patients is imperative. 


The chief cause of the shortage 
is a wholly inadequate salary 
structure. The state pays a maxi- 
mum salary of $4800 a year to 
class two social workers, a maxi- 
mum of $3900 to class one social 
workers, and a maximum of $3720 
to counselors. On this schedule, 
the state is able to hire almost no 
college-trained graduate sociolo- 
gists for case work. In fact, to hire 
anyone at all, the state must pay 
close to the maximum as a start- 
ing salary and then await the in- 
evitable day when private indus- 
try lures away those who have no 
future within a system offering a 
lifetime salary goal of $300-$400 a 
month. 


Comparatively the physical 


plants at state mental institutions 


are in better shape. A state offi- 
cial said to the Observer this 
week, “We have a lot of new 
buildings going up, the three 
dorms being built in San Antonio 
will get the patients off the floor.” 

To get the Texas mental health 
program off the floor, The Ob- 
server recommends: 


Drastic increases in salaries 

to graduate social workers. 
A ten or twenty per cent increase 
will not even put the state in the 
market. Starting salaries of $5,000 
for qualified college-trained grad- 
uate sociologists would give the 
state an opportunity to begin the 





buildup to something approach- 
ing essential requirements. A 
graduated scale to $7,500 for long 
years of service would enable us 
to keep those we train. The need 
is immediate. 


Expanded facilities at the 

University of Texas medical 
school, (an institution described 
currently as “unsatisfactory” by 
the Regents’ Committee of 75). 


State financed medical educa- 

tion in exchange for a year of 
service upon graduation in the 
state hospital system (or, alter- 
nately, in rural communities). 


An immediate 25 per cent in- 

crease in the salaries of doc- 
tors in the state hospitals. Iowa 
is paying $22,000 and Arkansas 
$18,000 for assignments that Texas 
rewards with $13,000. Even this 
increase won't put the state sub- 
stantially in the market for psy- 
chiatrists, but it will be a start. 


A new salary structure for 

nurses, ranging from 15 per 
cent more as a starting salary toa 
30 per cent boost in maximums for 
career specialists with over 15 
years’ service; a salary scale de- 
signed to make the mental hos- 
pital system something other than 
a training ground for nurses who 
leave as they become trained and 
valuable. 


Legislative authorization for a 

study of the mental hospital 
system with the view of reallocat- 
ing patient loads so that the men- 
tal hospitals have mental patients 
and the old age homes have geri- 
atrics. One or two new old age 
homes would probably be indi- 
cated; the lessening of the burden 
on the over-taxed mental hospital 
system would represent a long 
step in the direction of rehabilita- 
tion, rather than mere residence. 
7 Appropriations by the legis- 

lature of the funds requested 
by the State Board of Hospitals 


and Special Schools. The Gov- 
ernor pared the requested $52.6 
million to $39.2 million, rejecting 
a requested $2.5 million for a new 
hospital for mentally retarded 
children and $3 million for a new 
mental hospital, both slated for 
the populous Gulf Coast area 
which at present has no facilities 
for either. In all, requests for new 
facilities for the biennium were 
cut from $12.6 million to $4.7 mil- 
lion, in addition to cuts in the re- 
quests for salaries, equipment, 
and operating expenses. The state 
hospital program is in too serious 
a state of disrepair to stand such 
fiscal license. 

Texas salaries for nurses in 
grades are among the lowest 
the nation, and the shortage 
psychiatric social workers is 
clearly caused by low salaries 
with low ceilings, even for veteran 
employees. The Texas maximum 
for psychiatric social workers, 
$5400 annually, is the lowest of 
the 20-odd states listing this clas- 
sification in 1958. Southern states 
paid between Tennessee’s $5640 
and Arkansas’s $7200. 











Study Truck Limits 
And Road Damage 


Each session the truck inter- 
ests demand a higher legal load 
limit. Nobody really knows the 
effects of the present load limit 
on the public highways, nor is 
anyone objectively advised 
whether the trucks are paying 
too much, or too little, toward 
their pro-rata share for the 
maintenance of the _ public 
highways their whining weight 
obviously damages. This is an 
area in which a study is called 
for by the Texas Legislative 
Council, Until objective infor- 
mation is thus provided, the 
truck load limit should not be 








changed. 
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» Dallas, 


None of the great industrial 
states of the country can be de- 
scribed as anti-union, yet anti- 
union Texas hopes to become a 
great industrial state. Virtually 
all of the great heavy industries 
are unionized, yet Texas at once 
solicits their entry into Texas and 
persecutes the accompanying un- 
ions. Businessmen in the indus- 
trial north, east, and west have 
accepted unions as a part of the 
economic life for a decade or two; 
Texas businessmen still think in 
terms of labor bosses and “the 
CIO.” Until Texas accepts unions, 
Texas cannot become truly indus- 
trialized; or, as Texas becomes 
industrialized, Texas will become 
unionized. 


ME STATE is neglecting to col- 

lect $1.5 million every year 
which is available to it under the 
federal vocational rehabilitation 
program for injured workers. To 
get the money it must put up half 
the amount. As of now, according 
to J. J. Brown, head of the voc- 
rehab section of the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency, Texas is 49th 
among the 49 states in per capita 
expenditures for the restoration 
of hurt workers to usefulness. 
“We are rehabilitating 2,000 a year 
now—we ought to be rehabilitat- 
ing 10,000,” he told the Observer. 

The State Board of Education 





along with money to claim the 
federal funds. Economy with fed- 
eral funds at the expense of 
maimed workers hardly does 
credit to Texas. 


N INDUSTRIAL SAFETY LAW 
for all Texas places of work 
is such an obvious need, it seems 
strange that it needs to be argued. 
The Texas Manufacturers’ Assn. 
killed the House-passed Hughes 
bill in the Senate last year. With 
997 deaths and 402,000 injuries 
every year—and with countless 
millions of dollars lost to industry 
and to workers—it is social in- 
sanity (not to say mayhem by 
negligence) to continue to fail to 
set up a state safety program on 
a voluntary compliance basis. (We 
give up the idea of penalties for 
violations: on reflection, it ought 
not to be a crime simply to fail 
to be positively good.) Liberals, 
as well as such enlightened mod- 
erates as James P. Hart, are em- 
phatic about the need for this pro- 
gram. 

Since industrial safety and in- 
dustrial accidents are sides of the 
same coin, one consolidated ag- 
ency should be able to handle 
them both. 


HE MOST NEEDED innovation 
in Texas for working people 

of all kinds is a minimum wage 
law. Realists in union leadership 





to improve living conditions 
among unorganized workers. 

When one remembers that do- 
mestic workers (who may have 
three or four children at home) 
must work for $15 or $20 a week; 
that kitchen workers in restau- 
rants are lucky at $35; that clerks 
in retail stores are most fortunate 
at $40; when one restores to its 
jagged pedestal in the social cons- 
cience the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of farm workers are 
exploited for 50 cents an hour and 
less—then the minimum wage be- 
gins to glow as an objective far 
more vital than improvements in 
the bargaining position of organ- 
ized workers already earning re- 
spectable wages. 

As long as racism retains its 
domain in official legislative pol- 
icy, there are no means by which 
legislators committed to segrega- 
tion but humanely intending can 
assist the underpriviliged races 
except by welfare measures, and 
especially a state minimum wage. 

The sum would of course be set 
by legislative give-and-take 
(mostly take, at first); for now 
we would favor $1.25 an hour and 
would be pleased with $1. Agri- 
culture should be specifically in- 
cluded, as in eight states (Obs. 
6-13-56) . 


(Thirty two states have mini- 





must look to the state laws for 


minimum wage protection. “State 
Minimum Wage Laws,” U. S. Dept. 
of Labor.) 

O STRENGTHEN the unions 


upon whom rest the responsi- 
bilities of expanding union 
ganization in Texas, anti-union 
State laws should be abandqned 
and the state should become an 
impartial mediator of’ labor-man- 
agement disputes by enactment of 


or- 


“a Little Taft-Hartley law sim- 
ilar to the one defeated the 
House 67-66 in 1955). The “right- 
to-work” law should be replaced 
with an agency shop law author- | 
izing the withholding dues 


from all workers for su 
the union activity 
fits them all), 
shop has been agreed on the 
union majority and management, 
but not requiring workers for 
ally to join the union if they 
ject to doing so. 

State legislation against yn 
racketeering in unions under state 
authority would be appropriate if 
written without secondary 
union motives. 


pport of 


(whict pene- 


me 


ob- 


In its contracting work the 
state should pay, not “prevailing 
wages,” but the union scale. Like | 
the federal government he 


New Deal, it should officially 


courage new unionization and un- 





recommended $902,000 for the di- ‘ , h mum wage laws. Employees in| ion pay scales on the theory that | 
vision; but Gov. Daniel cut the do not foresee the passage of such | 14:1 stores, restaurants, hotels,| more unions are needed in Texas 
figure back to $560,000. The higher | 2 law soon; nevertheless, it is the | beauty shops, laundries, and other | at this point in our industrial de- 
figure, should be appropriated | one step which would do the most|local establishments generally | velopment. 
WH ° ° Comparative negligence, on the|ternately, the extension of the 
Delete ‘Legiti 4 r i | | 
ad eg mate Blindfolded Juries other hand, requires the defend-| local option custom t local 


@ The Texas Federation of 

Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, in convention in 
advocated deleting the 
word “legitimate” from Texas 
birth certificates because it is “in- 
sulting to those who are and pun- 
itive to those who are not.” This 
vestige of punishing children of 
unmarried parents should be done 
away with. 


End State’s Privilege 


“Permission to sue the state” 

bills clog the calendars of the 
House and Senate every session. 
The requirement that citizens get 
permission from the legislature 
before they can bring lawsuits 
against the state was modified, 
but not substantially, last session. 
The state has no right to this po- 
litical protection from lawsuits, 
just or unjust. It is argued that 
many citizens would bring irre- 
sponsible suits because the state 
is rich. Corporations are rich too 
and have no such buffer protect- 
ing them from legal action. Re- 
quiring citizens to obtain permis- 
sion to sue the state often requires 
them to place themselves in debt 
10 politicians in the legislature or 
to forego justified litigation be- 
cause of unwillingness to do so. 


‘Ambulance Chasers’ 

@ The legal profession metes 
out harsh punishment to lawyers 
who solicit the business of injured 
persons. This often leaves the 
victims of accidents at the mercy 
of the insurance adjusters, Since 
some insurance agents lack pro- 
fessional scruples against persuad- 
ing injured people to sign away 
their claims for pittances before 
they have obtained legal advice, 
a law should be passed (1) legal- 
izing- lawyers approaching injured 
persons to advise them of their 
rights or (2) prohibiting insurance 
adjusters from approaching in- 
jured persons until seven days 
from the time they become physi- 
cally able to go see a lawyer. 





© Under present laws regulat- 

ing damage cases, a lawyer 
is not permitted to tell a jury 
that the true defendant is an in- 
surance company instead of say, 
the aging truck driver with four 
children. The jury, denied the 
right to know the truth about who 
will pay the damages it allows, if 
it allows any, is required by law 
to decide such cases veritably 
blindfolded (“Don’t Skid in Texas,” 
Obs. 10-3-58). The argument in 
defense is that juries will soak in- 
surance companies if they know 
they’re involved. But if juries 
cannot be trusted with the rele- 
vant truth, who can? 

Similarly, a lawyer cannot tell 
a jury that a consequence of its 
finding a person guilty of DWI is 
mandatory loss of drivers’ license 
for six months. The legal reason 
is technical. 


The legislature should take 
these two blindfolds off Texas 
juries. 

Another Jury Fraud 


The state law of compara- 

tive negligence, if properly 
represented to us by a competent 
attorney in a large Dallas firm, 
also leans heavily against the vic- 
tims of injuries. We quote the at- 
torney: 


“In Texas, no matter how neg- 
ligent the defendant in a negli- 
gence lawsuit may be, if the plain- 
tiff is in the last way negligent, 
which is almost always the case, 
and that negligence is one of the 
proximate causes of the injury 
complained of, the plaintiff may 
not recover. That is, as far as pro- 
tecting the interest of the lay 
public, bad law; however, what is 
even worse, the jury that passes 
upon these questions of negli- 
gence are completely unaware of 
the effect of their verdict. It is 
generally the rule that the jury 
will return a verdict for the plain- 
tiff with a certain amount of dam- 
ages, but, unwittingly, they also 
find that the plaintiff committed 
some act of negligence, and there- 
by deprive him of recovering any- 
thing.” 





ant to pay for his percentage of 
negligence after it has been de- 
termined by the jury. Obviously 
this would be more just. 


Womens’ Rights 
) We see no justification for 
Texas law denying women 
rights men have with respect to 
effecting contracts, disposing of 
community property, and so on. 
Not the patriarchal family tradi- 
tion, but the right of each family 
to decide how to manage its own 


affairs, is the issue. True, a 
woman might make a mess of 
things, but men are reported to 


~~ 


have made occasional mistakes in 


ancient tribal societies. 


Mixed Drinks 


We do not approve of the 

Texas law of local option on 
prohibition, since prohibition it- 
self is an impingement against 
personal rights. Since the pros- 
pect for repealing the law is re- 
mote, however, we advocate, al- 








areas vote to permit the sale of 
mixed drinks. 


You Set Your Own Pay? | 


agree that such ments 


should be prohibited 


arrange 


Open Banks Setuectenye 


se The legislature ré 


passed a law _ permitting 
banks to close on Saturdays : if 
they wish. Now of most 


of them do. This is an in 
ience to working people who ha 
to cut into their lunch hour t 
their banking, as well as to 
businessmen who like 


ve 
ao 


small 


their deposits Saturday rning. 
The law should be repealed, the 
banks required to open Saturday 


mornings. 


Fenced Rivers, Beaches 





lic’s enjoyment, the legislature 
must initiate a study of - recent| 
court decisions and land fencing | 
patterns and enact legislation to 
preserve for public use as n 
natural camping and fishing 
as possible. 


lany 


sites 


Severe Speeding Penalty 


A law should be passed af- 
ter the Connecticutt model 
jerking the licenses of drivers for 


speeding for lengthening periods 
as offenses recur; simultaneously, 
the legal rate for fourlane super- 
highways should be raised to 70. 


Protect Teachers’ Tenure 
@ State law should protect the 
tenure of all school teachers 


and should insulate them from re- 
prisals because of their poli‘ical 


activities away from the class- 





room. 


provided such a} 


Sen. Frank Owen, El Paso, 

and other far west legislator. 
object (Obs. 6-20-56) to the sys- 
tem under which justices of the 
peace keep for themselves a por-| 
tion of. the fines they ievy We 


make | 


ia If fences are not to be driven 

down the beaches ana into} 
|the tidewaters of the Gulf of 
Mexico, if every river is not to be| 
high-wired away from th: ate 


3 


Labor: A Dated Anti-Union Fixation 


| As long as “prevailing wages” 
are paid by the state, they should 
be set only after public hearings. 

ORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
should be raised to 60% of 
| the worker’s real weekly wages 
before incapacitation, i. e., about 
$45 (see adjoining story). Doctors 
testifying in workmen’s comp 
claim suits should be paid, not by 
insurance companies or the work- 
|ers, but by the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board, to discourage the de- 
velopment of lackey “company 
doctors” or “union doctors.” Un- 
employment compensation bene- 
| fits should be raised and extended 
| to more nearly approach an un- 





af employed man’s needs, and the 


|} fund should be regarded, not as 
| trust money, but as an insurance 
| reserve for the adequate payment 
| of just claims. ” 


A LAW THE TIMES 
PASSED BY 


From “Workmen's Compensation 
in Texas” Obs. 11-12-56 and “Hurt 
| Workers Lose Ground” 11-21-56, 
ja series based on an 81-page re- 
|port by Sam Barton, professor of 
|economics at North Texas State 
"| College, Denton: 
Every year 600 to 900 workers 
jare killed at. work in’ Texas; 
In early a quarter of a million are 
| hurt on the job. Yet the state's In- 
| dustrial Accident Board “merely 








anti- 


: | processes’ the administrative de- 


cisions of the employers and in- 
surance companies,” Barton found. 

In 1933 the legislature passed a 
jlaw assuring injured workers 60 
|percent of their pay or a cash 


¢\|maximum during the period of 


| disability. Since then the cash 
maximum has core to be the rule, 
land the average injured worker 
| gets only a third of his regular 
, | Pay—$25 a week at the ,Most. 
~ | Sometimes there is a cash settle- 
| ment added by the board. 
| 


Barton concludes that because 


of the unwillingness of some em- 
|ployers and companies to fulfill 
their legal obligations, coupled 
with the board's policies, many 
workers are denied compensation 
yj|until they appeal to the courts. 
\“The statistical evidence very 
|strongly indicates the dominance 
lof the insurance companies in 
|board decisions,” he said. “The 
| financial settlements obtained (by 
|injured workers) after filing court 
| suits are substantially more gen- 
erous than the board award.” On 
the average, the court settlements 
in a random sample Barton took 
were nearly three times as large 
}as the board's earlier awards. 

| The role of the “compensation 
| doctor” appears to be as partisan 
as that of the compensation law- 
| yer, Barton said, “despite the fact 
| th at the doctor is supposedly ob- 
|jective and the lawyer frankly 


| partisan.” 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





An injured workman, Barton 
| said, not only suffers physically, 
| but through loss of income, ex- 


_ | penses just when he loses ability 


|to meet them, loss of employabil- 
| ity, upset living routines, loss of 
status in his family, repossession 
of goods, loss of family savings, 
children going to work. 

When a worker goes to court 
over a board award, the disability 
Payments terminate. This obvi- 
ously increases the economic pres- 
sure on the worker at the very 
time he has undertaken the ex- 
pense of a4 law suit. 


Barton documents numerous 
cases of life-and ineome-crippling 
injuries which the courts took 
much more seriously than the 
state. 
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TAXES: THE IDEAL AND THE REAL 


Because the subject is a swamp 
of statistics, variables, and vari- 
ations, and because the absurdi- 
ties, injustices, and inconsistencies 
of the present state tax system 
have been well publicized here 
(“A Study of Texas Taxes,” Obs. 
November & December, 1956) and 
elsewhere, we shall limit our tax 


discussion this issue to (a) a 
skeletal outline of where taxes 
come from now; ‘b) a venture 


into pure tax theory for Texas; 
‘c) specific suggestions for reve- 
nue until a sensible tax system 
becomes practical. 

Only eight other states levy 
lower per capita state taxes than 
Texas, according to the VU. §S 
Bureau of Census report, “State 
Tax Collections in 1958." The 
eight are Alabama, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, South Dakota, 
and Virginia. 

Of the $669 million paid to the 
state by Texas in 1958, $313 mil- 
lion, 47 percent—almost half—was 
in the form of “sales and gross 
receipts taxes." The rest of the 
state's income came from sever- 
ance taxes ($183 million); licenses 
‘$126 million): property ($34 mil- 
lion); death and gift ($11 mil- 
lion); poll ($2 million); document 
and stock transfers ($.3 million), 
the federal report said. 


The Ideal and the Real 
WE WOULD EMPHASIZE that 
the state tax pattern is already 
dominated by the direct taxes on 
consumers and therefore is sharp- 
ly regressive. No more sales taxes 
—general or “selective,” raises in 
college tuition or cutbacks in 
college student services like the 
University of Texas Health Ser- 
vice—should be countenanced. 
The personal income tax is the 
ultimate, and ultimately the only 
just, tax. It is subject to precise 
manipulation to accomodate the 
social values which legislators 
wish to ‘observe in the tax sys- 


tem: it can be collected easily 
under the withholding plan (as 
eight states now do); and it can 
be counted as a deduction from 
the federal income tax. The hos- 
tility toward the personal income 
tax is really the public's dislike 
of any taxes, of which the income 
tax is the best known form; but 
when taxes are inevitable, as they 
are in the modern state with ex- 
panding state services, the people 
might as well relax and accept 
the tax which is fairest to them. 


We advocate, first, the repeal 
of all the regresive consumer 
taxes, the gasoline, beer, cigar- 


ette, playing cards, and other such 
taxes. 

Simultaneously advocate 
that the state enact a progressive 
personal income tax, graduated to 
bear lightest on the lower brack- 
ets, heaviest on the higher brack- 
ets, to replace the foregone sales 
tax income and to finance needed 
new state services. An exemption 
of income below $5000 or so would 
be desirable if possible given 
revenue needs. 

The obvious difficulty this ses- 
sion is that most legislators 
pledged themselves against a 
personal income tax on the stump 


we 


that the current legislature ac- 
quire most of its new income from 
sources which would justly sup- 


|plement a personal income tax to 


be enacted su<sequently, perhaps 


in 1961. Since the personal in- 
come tax misses those out-of- 
state corporations which extract 


large sums of wealth from Texas 
without sharing in the support of 
our state services and fails to 
| compensate the state adequately 
|for the natural gas which is sent 
| out-of-state, we advocate a com- 
|bination of a corporate profits tax 
and a natural gas tax. Since 
|natural resources companies also 
| would be subject to the corporate 
|profits tax, a formula might be 
'worked out to permit the appli- 








Constitution: Outlines 


The project for constitutional 
revision undertaken by the Texas 
League of Women Voters is likely 
to evolve into a convention to 


write a new constitution. This we | 


will favor when the leadership in 
the statehouse is more likely to 
exert a more constructive influ- 
ence on the composition and af- 


fairs of the convention. Meantime, | 


what broad principles should we 


be discussing for the new consti-| 


tution? No question more search- 
ingly explores one’s philosophy of 
life and government. 


should 
checks 


The new constitution 
embody the principle of 


and balances between the three | 


branches of government, but each 
of the branches should be un- 
equivocally, and more effectively, 
responsive to the majority deci- 
sions of the people in their elec- 
tions. In this respect the new con- 
stitution should diverge funda- 
mentally from the federal and the 
present state constitutions under 
which a variety of considerations 
are permitted to misrepresent or 
prevent the expression of what 


would be the decisions of the ma- | 


jority. 


Broadly, we agree with former 
Gov. Shivers, Atty. Gen. Wilson, 
government chairman O. D. Weeks 
of the University of Texas, gov- 
ernment professor Byron Aber- 
nethy of Lubbock, and others that 
the governor's office must be 
vested with true authority over 
the executive branch. Except for 
one other official who should be 
elected, the elected governor 
should appoint all the heads of 
the state agencies; he should then 
compose his appointees into a 
cabinet over which he presides, 
so that he, and he always, is re- 
sponsible and answerable to the 





people for the conduct of the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

The attorney general should also 
be elected. In a state in which the 
press is overwhelmingly conserva- 
tive, there should be a possibility 
of creative competition within the 
official state leadership, because 


only such official dispute can at-| 


tract the attention of the press 
|mecessary for public understand- 
ing of the public issues. Since the 


attorney general's office has the | 


power to crusade for reforms and 
changes, his is the logical second- 
ary office to leave elective. 

We favor a unicameral legisla- 
ture of members (preferably not 
more than 100) proportionally rep- 
| resenting the people. The rela- 
| tively new governmental inven- 
tion for the automatic redistrict- 
ing of all affected political divi- 
sions at the end of every federal 
; census should be incorporated. 
| There should be only one court 
| of final appeal, instead of two for 
different kinds of cases, as now. 
| The best suggestion of many we 
have heard for the selection of 
the Supreme Court is the election 
|of not more than one member 
| each two years, the terms to last 
| until each member comes up for 
| re-election. This would permit a 
measure of concentration of the 
public attention on the candidates 
for the highest court but would 
not leave the court too much at 
the mercy of political dema- 
goguery. 

Of course 
now a part of 


| 


the many statutes 
the constitution 





in the summer. We would suggest | 


should be transferred to the law | 
books. There should be no sub- 
stantive changes in these provi- 
sions incident to their transfer to 
the statutory status; on such side 
issues the new constitution might 
| founder. 


cation of a percentage of natural 
resources taxes paid against cor- 
porate profits taxes due. 

At the outset of the session, 
the legislature will be attempting 
to find single-shot sources of in- 
come to fill up the $65 million 
deficit. One bonanza possibility 
will be the Hughes-Seeligson-Bell 
bill «understood to have the Gov- 
ernor’s approval) to appropriate 
to the state unclaimed bank bal- 
ances. The bill this time includes 
oil and gas accounts and might 
yield, on the single shot, $50 or $60 
million. 

The Zollie Steakley committee 
on immediate revenue possibili- 
ties visualizes the prospect of 
increased tax collections with 
additional personnel ($6 million); 
increased franchise tax returns 
under a new allocation formula 
for interstate business ($30 mill- 
ion); elimination of the cigarette 
and beer tax exemption on mili- 
tary bases (which we vigorously 
oppose: $9 million); higher fees 
for state departments’ services 
($.7 million); and a $22 million 
tralizing housekeeping’ services 
($.7 million); and a $22 million 
estimate for the unclaimed bank 
balances bill. 

Rep. George Hinson, Mineola, 
will introduce a natural gas tax 
on dedicated reserves, it is under- 
stood. Each penny per thousand 
cubic feet will raise more than 
$50 million a year. Daniel is ex- 
pected to support a natural gas 
tax. 


Other Gocd Sources 

IN ADDITION to these _ pro- 
grams, additional revenue might 
be raised by: 

Taxing highway billboards, 
especially of signs on the same 
subject in the same area; 

Requiring that intercollegiate 
athletics at the state institutions 
of higher learning be self-sup- 
porting (but not intramural ath- 
letics, which are an essential part 
of a college program); 

A graduated land tax to dis- 
courage the purchase of whole 
counties by oilmen with nothing 
better to do with their money; 

State operated liquor stores. 
| The oil production tax is not 
likely to be increased this session, 
but if there is a case for an oil 
depletion allowance for oilmen, 
there is an even better case for 
a higher production tax based 
on the same allowance for the 
state. James P. Hart has offered 
these thoughts on the subject 
(Obs. 3-28-58): 

“He said in 50 or 60 years ‘our 
natural resources will be mostly 
depleted,’ and he proposed: 

“*A tax on the production of oil 


‘Loan Sharks Need 
A New Cap in 1959 


| The Observer cannoi share the 
| Texas Legislative Council's advo- 
| cacy of asking the people to abol- 
| ish the ten percent interest cap in 
the constitution before advising 
| them what rate is proposed in the 
| alternative. There is too much 
sentiment in the legislature al- 
ready for a rate higher than 36 
percent, which ought to be the 
uppermost limit. Were the ceil- 
ing abolished, the loan sharks 
would then fight any interest cap 
in the subsequent legislatures, so 
the showdown, inevitable any- 
way, might as well be precipi- 
tated this session. 

Of course we vigorously favor 
the licensing and regulating of the 
small lenders by the State Bank- 
ing Commission. 

The legislature should instruct 
| the legislative council now to in- 
| quire systematically into interest 
| charges on auto sales and other 
kinds of installment buying, ob- 
| viously areas in which there have 
been many practices difficult to 
describe as anything but gouging. 








| 











| 





and gas should be increased to 
create a Permanent Improvement 
Fund, something like the Per- 
manent University Fund, to pur- 
chase bonds from various agen- 
cies designed to improve the! 
State’s natural resources, other 
than gas and oil, such as water. ” | 
The city of Baltimore has en- | 
acted a lucrative tax on adver- | 
tisements and ad agencies on the 
theory that a lot of money was 
circulating to no _ particularly 
good purpose and cought to yield | 
some tax income. 
A Texas legislator has had the | 
idea of taxing newspaper ads | 
larger than a certain size, or ads | 
which do not carry the price of | 
the merchandise advertised. This 
seems like an important area for 











new revenue, provided the courts | 
tutional amendment authorizing 
THE ‘DEFICITS’ 
spent on schools and less of it on | ; 
groups fall into stylized 
| poses, 


consent. 

We recommend the regan, 
seek public adoption of a consti- BUSINESSMEN: 

. 

them to re-allocate the gasoline 
sales tax so that more of it can be | 

: ; | All 
highways. The highway program | 1 d 
is important, but schools are more | ‘ _— cgmas, bugaboo 
important. The legislature should | Stereotypes, and the bugaboo of 


be in a position to effect this re- jovend warmers - er its 
allocation should the time arrive | ° Panes, state spending. The 
best aimed logical torpedo 


when it must do so or leave the | ; ee ; 
schools inadequately financed. launched toward this thinking = 

|} some time scored broadside in 
The ‘Seed Corn’ '“The Texas Businessman, The 

IT IS REGRETTABLE that the| Weekly Advisory for Texas Bus- 
state auditor has lent his name to|iness” for Sept. 1, 1998. We ex- 
the “Cavness Plan,” for otherwise cerpt from the advisory’s advice 
he would be remembered for his |to businessmen: 
yeoman services for efficiency in| “To understand the Texas year 
government instead of his foster- | (ahead), pinpoint the momentum: 
ship of the raiding of the public|big deficits. Deficits in public 
schools’ endowment. Last session, | finances, state and city, are known, 
rather than pass adequate taxes, | established.—Deficits in education, 
the legislators deployed the Cav-|public schools, and in _ higher 
ness plan for a one percent trans- | learning. —Deficits in highways, 
fer of the permanent school fund | airfields, urban land use, office 
to the payment of the states’ cur-| space. — Deficits in hospitals, 
rent expenses in running the | prisons, youth correctional facili- 
schools. No doubt Rep. Dugas | ties. —Deficits in public and pri- 
will try to renew this transfer; vate administrative practice. -— 
this year. The state edu cation Deficits in water resource de- 
authorities, the leaders of the | velopment, and agriculture ad- 
state’s great universities, the | vancement. 

Governor, the Attorney Seneca. | “Texas has arrived at the mo- 
have all, in varying degrees, de- | ment when it must set about to 
cried this “eating of our seed-|overcome and correct many short- 
corn.” We have seen no better | ages, catch up with itself, expand, 
statement of the considerations | push forward. Texas, at the state 
than an editorial statement by | level, must do some ‘keeping up 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, | with the Jones.’ For the first time, 
that “No one generation has a |Texas has need to undertake de- 
rightful claim to the body of the | liberately to make its. public 
fund, though all are entitled to/| facilities, programs, standards, etc., 
benefit from the earnings. It is|the equal of other states. To do 
playing fast and loose with a/less would te to risk a blight, 
sacred trust to dissipate the fund, | stagnation on Texas growth. 
even in part.” | “The meaning? The era of 
—_—___—_—_—_ |‘cheap’ Texas is at an end—this 
year. Costs are going up, steeply, 
at all levels of tax-paying for 
you. This first year will be only 
the start. Much more will come. 

“From your businessman view, 
the real meaning of this year is 
bright. The deficits around you— 
even deficits in your own think- 
ing—matter to you as opportunity, 
big, new fresh opportunity to 
mine for treasure. This opportun- 
ity—opportunity of the deficits— 
is your target. 

“Texas has no industrial boom, 
no natural resource boom, nothing 
of that sort going on now—and 
none is foreseeable. What is go- 
ing to work, putting velocity into 
the economy, is a riptide of public 
money, federal and state, to over- 
come deficits: highways, military 
installation modernizations, 
schools, public buildings, water 
projects.” 

We prefer to think in human 
terms; the theoreticians of busi- 
ness prefer to think in_ profit 
terms. Very well; the answers 
are not dissimilar in either frame- 
work, provided the businessmen 
agree with their advisors that 
“the greatest Texas business de- 
ficit of all, hence the greatest 
opportunity, is the deficit of 


PRESS: SAFEGUARDS 


Legislation should be enacted to 
legalize reporters’ refusal to re- 
veal their sources of information 
to any public body or court, ex- 
cept for grand juries (as Rep. de 
la Garza proposed in 1957). A good 
reporter will go to jail to protect 
a confidential source, but he 
should not have to, any more than 
a lawyer should be imprisoned 
for refusing to violate his profes- 
sion’s ethics protecting the confi- 
dential lawyer-client relationship. 

A law should be passed prohib- 
iting the administrations of state- 
supported colleges and universi- 
ties from censoring student-writ- 
ten publications. There is hardly 
an outspoken student newspaper 
left in Texas under the system of 
state tolerance of college adminis- 
trations protecting themselves or 
their views from student criticism. 

The publication of state legals 
in a weekly newspaper in each 
county should be abolished and 
replaced by the publication of a 
few thousand copies of each an- 
nouncement which would be avail- 
able on citizen request. For- 
mer Secretary of State Tom Reav- 
ley admitted what everybody 
knows, that politics often guides 








the placement of such ads (Obs. age. 
8-29-56). Besides, they are a noed- THE TEXAS OBSERVER 
less expense to the state. Page 4 Jan. 16, 1959 
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SCOUTING 
FOR WASTE 


Believing that economy in 
government is necessary in 
Texas to prevent the waste of 
taxpayers’ money and to make 
sure that public funds are ap- 
plied with maximum efficiency 
to their public purposes, the 
Observer recommends that the 
legislature hire an out-of-state 
efficiency firm to effect an of- 
fice-by-office survey of the 
state government. 

Recently we had occasion to 
visit the blueprinting division 
of the .state government ad- 
joining ‘the quonset hut which 
temporarily houses the state 
archives. While we were await- 
ing the completion of a blue- 
print on the office’s $11,000 re- 
producing machine, we asked a 
lady in attendance about an- 
other machine, which looked 
like the same sort of mechan- 
ism, looming in the semi-twi- 
light nearby. “That’s another 
one, same kind as this one. We 
haven't used it in two years.” 
Why hadn't it been sold or 
transferred to another agency 
which could use it? “I don’t 
know. Of course we might have 
some use for it in some emer- 
gency,” she said. 

Only office-to-office teams 
could uncover such waste as 
this, which, repeated over and 
over, must be costing the tax- 
payers multiplied millions. 

We would think that such an 
efficiency firm should be pro- 
hibited by its commission from 
the legislature from challeng- 
ing any state program. The 
task which needs doing is a de- 
tailed study of operating effi- 





ciency. 








The Observer can _ say advis- 
edly that the two now most press- 
ing reforms needed in the state’s 
social welfare system are first, 
foster homes for neglected Negro 
children and higher payments un- 
der the aid to dependent children 
program, and, second, a general 
assistance program for destitute 
people who do not qualify for 
state or county help under the 
State’s “category programs’—aid 
to the old, the blind, dependent 
children, and the totally and per- 
manently disabled, and worker’s 
injury or jobless pay. 

Perhaps because of its racial 
aspect, the problem of the aid to 
dependent children program has 
not been candidly confronted in 
public discussions. 

In Washington, D.C., about 90 
percent of the aid to dependent 
children goes to Negro children; 
about 80 percent to Negro and 
Puerto Rican children in New 
York City; about 90 percent to 
Negro children in Philadelphia; 
and the tendencies of this pattern 
are also traced out in Texas. 


When a neglected dependent 
white child is brought to the 
attention of a community in 
Texas, a religious or welfare 
group can have him taken from 
his negligent parents and cared 
for at one of the homes for such 
white children. For the neglected 
| Negro child, however, there are 
no foster homes (except a pri- 
vately operated establishment at 
Malakoff which can handle about 
100 children). The state has an 
urgent duty to provide for Negro 
innocents just as we provide for 
white innocents. 





| 

| Until more foster homes for 
|Negro children are built, the only 
| alternative is to continue large 





The Aged: Death in a Room 


In a series on the poverty and 
filth in which thousands of aged 
people live in Texas because of 
the state’s low old age pensions, 
the Observer printed these re- 
marks from Mrs. Ida Mae Dentler 
of Houston, leader in the State 
Nursing Home Assn. (10-24-56): 


“Until higher pensions can be 
paid, various agencies interested 
in the care of the aged and chron- 
ically ill in Texas are wasting 
their time...There is nothing 
wrong with the care old folks 
receive that additional money 
wouldn’t cure.” Louisiana recent- 
ly increased its old age pension 
from $55 to $85 a month, and care 
improved proportionally much 
more than the money increase. 


“The worst places I’ve ever 
seen humans living in are the 
flop house hotels (in Houston), 
and I’ve gone to many of them 
and taken out old men who were 
sick, filthy, and near starved. We 
are called by the welfare workers 
to go get the old men when they 
are sick and nurse them back to 
health. They’ve been paying the 
hotel $15 a month for a cot in a 
dark, dirty room infested with 
lice or bedbugs...Two days after 
they cash their pension checks, 
the dopeheads and wineheads have 
got their money, and they spend 
the rest of the month begging in 
the streets.’ 

From “An Old Man Tied to a 
Door,” Obs. 11-7-56 (Galveston): 

The old man, a rope from his 
ankle to the door imprisoning him 
between his filthy cover and a 
urine-soaked mattress, peered up 
at his visitors and hopefully asked: 
“Did you bring some good food?” 


City Health Inspector Joseph A. 
Pinachio, nauseated by the stench 
in the small basement cubicle, 
glanced down at the figure on 
the pallet on the floor and replied, 
“No, we just came to take your 
picture.” 


On a nearby bed, unchanged in 
weeks, another old man, one leg 
gone and the rest of his aging 
body paralyzed, lay motionless in 
even worse squalor, as flies busily 
hummed about him—landed brief- 
ly on his face—then hummed 
again. 

This was the scene at a Galves- 
ton “nursing home” for the aged— 
a home licensed by the state to 
care for 27 elderly Texans no 
longer able 
The woman operator of the home 
was ordered to correct the con- 
ditions at once. 

.... County Cmsr. Irwin P. Dan- 
tin summed up the feeling of 
helplessness that comes from lack 
of money to cope with the prob- 
lem: “We just issue a check and 
hope the old folks will be taken 
care of. I guess they (nursing 
home operators) just try to take 
care of too many people for too 
cheap a price.” 








New Insurance Table | 
Should Be Adopted 


We support the insurance 
department's oft-repeated plea 
for more examiners. Texas 
policyholders and _ investors 
have already paid countless 
millions for the state’s neglect 
of this request in the past. The 
members of the _ insurance 
board should be made full- 
time paid personnel. The de- 
fective law prohibiting gifts to 
insurance department employ- 
ees should be re-enacted with 
application to all state agencies 
dealing with the regulation of 
private sectors of the economy. 
The new overdue life insur- 
ance mortality table should be 
adopted immediately, whether 
the national insurance associa- 
tion approves or not. 


to help themselves. 

















appropriations for aid to depend- 
ent children. 


SECOND major welfare need 

—now that the aid to the total- 
ly disabled program is in full 
swing—is a general assistance pro- 
gram. About three fourths of the 
states have state-financed or 
state and county-financed general 
aid programs. The need for them 
is based on the occurrence of des- 
titution, unemployment, or other 
human crises which are not cover- 
ed by any of the state’s specific 
aid programs. A top Texas wel- 
fare authority says such a pro- 
gram would involve considerable 
sums of money in Texas, and that 
it is expensive to administer be- 
cause the persons aided must be 
visited frequently. Houston, 
Dallas, and San Antonio have 
county programs, but most of the 
small counties, dependent as they 
are mainly on ad valorem taxes, 
cannot afford them. A state pro- 
gram is indicated. 

The constitutional ceiling on 
state expenditures for welfare is 
$47 million, as per the public vote 
in 1957. Since $45.2 million is 
appropriated now, only $1.8 mill- 
ion is available for appropriation 
on the next biennium. The aged 
will probably get it, as they have 
the most effective political in- 
fluence, and they are demonstra- 
bly neglected as a group; but it 
is our understanding that from 
a human standpoint, the depend- 
ent children need the available 
funds more than the aged do. 

Fortunately for the state treas- 
ury, the federal social security 
system is expanding so rapidly, 
pressure on the state-federal old 
age assistance program is de- 
creasing. (From 35,000 social se- 
curity beneficiaries in Texas in 
1949, the number had increased 
to 315,000 in January, 1958.) At 
the same time, population growth 
and welfare needs are inevitable, 
and the value of money is not 
likely to decline; the constitution- 
al welfare ceiling should be 
abolished and the welfare appro- 
priations left to the discretion of 
the legislature from session to 
session. 


HE 1958 ANNUAL report of the 
Texas Department of Public 
Welfare, submitted to the gover- 
nor recently, reveals that Texas 
ranks 40th among the states in 
old age aid payments, 40th in aid 
to the needy blind payments, 
44th in aid to dependent child- 
ren payments. 

Old age average monthly pay- 
ments increased $2 to $46.60, 
totaling $12% million, 31 percent 
from the state, the rest federal. 
Aid to the blind payments aver- 
aged $50.55, totaling $3.8 million, 
34 percent from the state, the 
rest federal. 

State money appropriated for 
aid to dependent children became 
insufficient to pay the full amount 
of the authorized grant in June, 
1958, so a cutback of $1 per child 
(with no family payment reduced 
more than $4) was put into effect 
at that time. For the fiscal year, 
therefore, average payments per 
family per month decreased from 
$70.82 to $68.52, totaling $21.2 mill- 
ion, 18 percent state, the rest, 
8z percent, federal. 

The aid to 26,146 families repre- 
senting 82,054 children averaged 
$21.57 per month per needy child. 
The national average payment per 
family for its dependent child- 
ren was $102.40 compared to the 
Texas average of $68.52. 

The new program of aid to the 
totally and permanently disabled 
was launched with average 
monthly payments of $47 a month, 
36th among the states. 

On a national basis, there are 
146 cases per public assistance 
case worker; in Texas, the aver- 
age is 359 cases per worker. “The 
worker in Texas continues to 
carry a heavier caseload than a 





worker in any other state 
the report. “Following Texas in 
this respect are Alabama 
a caseload of 358 cases per worker, | 
Arizona with 342, Mississippi with 
311, Arkansas with 310, and West | 
Virginia with 302.” 

“Texas led all other staté 
keeping its administrative 
for the old age assistance program | 
at a minimum,” said the repo 
The state continued in é 
place among the states in per: 
of population 65 years and over 
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on its cld age assistance pis | 
In public assistance cases, health 
is still the most pressing problem 
with unmet financial need second 
The active caseload became 
large last year, so the cases | 
worked on were limited to those 
“of an emergency naturé the | 
report says. 
Beneficiaries in Texas f the} 
federal free food progran in- | 
creased to 830,866 in 1958. The | 


number of school children bene- | 


n | beef, 


| ment 


Welfare: 40th, 40th, 44th, 36th... 


fiting was 643,808. The commodi- 
ties distributed in Texas.last year 
had a wholesale value of $10.6 
million and included dry beans, 
butter, cheese, canned cherries, 
cornmeal, dried eggs, flour, canned 
grapefruit sections, frozen ground 


nonfat dry milk, canned 
peaches, peanut butter, canned 
peas, milled rice, and canned 
tomatoes. 
The department continued to 


lose a fourth of its workers every 
year. “Of the professional people 
leaving the department, 47 per- 
cent left to accept other employ- 
with considerably higher 


| Salaries,” said the report. 


It is interesting that the depart- 


ment’s tabulation of letters re- 
j}ceived by its special services 
division showed that 2,098 were 


received from congressmen but 


| only 178 were received from mem- 


of the Texas legislature. 
Texas has 23 congressmen and 181 
state legislators. 
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Juveniles: 


From “Neglect for Y 
Trouble,” Obs. 3-21-56 

Recently a group of r 
Texans met at the 
school to study the extent of ser- 
vices Texas offers its 
What they found is appalling. The 
group is the Texas Citizens Com- 
mittee of the National! 
and Parole System. 

The committee 
Startling facts about present 
vices in Texas: 

1. Only 24 cities in Texas have 
juvenile divisions of their police 
departments. 2. Only 38 of the 254 
Texas counties have probation de- 


outn 


Gatesville 


offenders 


Dr r tT rT 
ri ation 


learned these 


partments. 3. Only seven of our 
Texas counties have detention 
homes for wayward youths who 


| ken 


aren’t in serious enough trouble | 
to be sent to Gatesville, but who 
otherwise would return t a 
broken home or no home at all. 4 
Only two counties have domestic 
relations courts. 5. Only 23 coun- 
ties have child welfare units 

In at least 225 counties in Texas 
this is the sad picture 

A policeman picks up a boy for 
the umpteenth time, decides that 


he has had enough warnings, and | 
therefore has two choices of what 
to do with him. He can put him in 
jail side by side with adult crim- 
inals, or he can send him hon 
to a family situation that mz 
the cause of delinquency 

If the boy is jailed and br 
before a judge, the judge also has | 


ae 


ay be 


ught:} 


two choices—send him to Gates- 
ville, or send him home with a | 
warning not to get trouble | 


again. Last year 96 percent of the | 
youths admitted to Gates 


were 


referred by police officers, and | 
only four percent by probation | 
officers. 

Some counties are not this bad 


off. Twenty-five of the 254 coun- | 
ties have some services and fa- 


| state’s juvenile 


Up 


No Help 


person—none more than four— 
trying to do the job with a case 
load enough for dozens of skilled 
persons. 

The committee felt several coun- 
ties could get together with a 
common probation office, deten- 
tion home, and juvenile court and 
ease the burden on smaller coun- 
ties. Though of utmost importance, 
such facilities would be impracti- 
cal for some smaller and rural 
counties, which produce few of- 
fenders. A regional plan, operated 
either by the counties or by the 
state, would especially benefit 
these counties. 


The same lack of adequate pre- 
Gatesville facilities holds true 
throughout Texas for post-Gates- 
ville facilities. Psychologists call 
this phase the “after care.” Right 
now, “after care” is shamefully 
inadequate—a fact made clear by 
this statistic: 84 percent of the 
children who are readmitted to 
the state schools because of bro- 
paroles are received back 
within a year of their release. 

Harold Matthews, director of the 
institutions, says 
the first six months after a youth 
is discharged from a state school 
is the critical period. Under prop- 
er supervision the child can be 
corrected; without supervision “he 
most likely will be back in the 


| trairing school in short order.” 


Dr. Herman Sapier, superin- 


|tendent of the Gatesville State 


Training School for Boys, says 


| the crux of his problem is over- 


crowding. Dr. Sapier feels the 


state should have a separate re- 


form school for the hardened 
offenders “who come in and foul 
the program.” Now, Sapier 
says many boys are in Gatesville 
simply because there is no place 


| else to send them. “A boy is a 











cilities for juvenile offenders, usu- | truant—possibly because of a medi- 
ally a probation department. But| cal problem, bad eyesight or he 
the truth here is that of these 25| has a hearing problem—and he 
counties, 20 have incomplete or | winds up in Gatesvillé.”’ 
substandard facilities |— 

Most of the probation depart-| THE TEXAS OBSERVER 
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Water: A Refraction of Pressures, Delays, 


regathered, and this happens so 
often that soon the concept of the 
‘continuing study’ takes hold and 
the bureaucrats amuse themselves 
with the studies and the restudies. 


AUSTIN 

The treeless, trackless 
plains — parched, vast, and 
fickle—have withstood the 
Texans more than the Texans 
would like to admit. A de- 
scription 60 years old revives 
memories only too lately re- 
freshed. 


“Year after year the water sup- 
ply may be ample, the forage 
plants cover the ground with a 
rank growth, the herds multiply, 
the settlers extend their fields, 
when, almost imperceptibly, the 
climate becomes more humid, the 
rain clouds forming day after day 
disappear upon the horizon, and 
weeks lengthen into months with- 
out a drop of moisture. The 
grasses wither, the herds wander 
wearily over the plains in search 
of water holes, the crops wilt and 
languish, yielding not even seed 
for another year Another 
and perhaps another season of 
drouth occurs, the settlers depart 
with such of their household fur- 
niture as can be drawn away by 
the enfeebled draft animals, the 
herds disappear, and this beauti- 
ful land, once so fruitful, is now 
dry and brown ... then comes a 
season of ample rains ... Then 
recurs the flood of immigration, 
to be continued until the next 
long drouth.” 

The old Department of Agricul- 
ture report states the truth with 
the detachment of the distant ob- 
server. The Texan's view has been 
recorded by Walter Webb with 
the intense feeling of the in- 
volved: 

“In the heat of the day. under 
the glare of the hot winds, the 
crops wither, slowly at first and 
only in the heat of the day. 
Toward evening the plants revive, 
and by morning they present 
themselves erect and courageous 
to another day. But as the days 
go by they droop more and more 
until finally the night fails to 
revive them, and they start the 
new day exhausted. The gardens 
go first, then the corn goes, and 
finally, if the drouth continues, 
the sorghums and the cotton fol- 
low. Stock water runs low, the 
grasses parch up in the pastures, 


and the cattle begin to suffer. It! 


is a catastrophe which catches 
everybody in a net. The farmers 
have borrowed from the banker 
or run up accounts with the mer- 
chants,.who have borrowed from 
the banker. The cattleman has 
used the bank’s money to finance 
his herd, hoping to fatten his 


A drouth never produces a panic. 
It comes too insidiously and 
slowly; the disaster is never sud- 
den, but drawn out over days, 
weeks, and months. The suffering 
is no less terrible because it is 
fraught with the persistent hope 
of rain. ‘Every dry spell ends 
with a rain’ is a folk-saying which 
none disputes. And the smallest 
cloud in the burnished sky offers 
hope until at last there is no room 
for hope. One can flee from a 
flood or a storm, but one does 
not flee from a drouth. In too 
many cases by the time hope is 
lost, the means of fleeing have 
departed.” 

Webb's view, recorded in The 
Great Plains in 1931, is true today, 
despite the shift in population 
from the land to the cities, for an 
economy no longer predominantly 
agricultural nevertheless must 
still cope with the disaster which 
is never sudden. The simple fact: 
the booming cities and voracious 
new industries need rivers of 


ting longer on plans but shorter 
on dams.” 

Perceiving the obstacles is not, 
however, consigning the water 
problem to ultimate failure. “I'm 
optimistic, finally, after all these 
years,” one important official told 
the Observer in an off the record 
interview. “It’s as if we had been 
struggling up a long hill and fin- 
ally reached the top where we 
can see the fruits of the valley 
available before us. We're over 
the hump now, it’s just a question 
of going down into that valley 
and with some hard labor earning 
our reward.” 

The fruits that must be earned 
are the forty million acre feet of 
water annually running off into 
the Gulf of Mexico through the 
major river basins of the state. 
Unharnessed, this prodigious 
quantity of water not only consti- 
tutes a monumental waste in it- 
self, but in peak rain months it 
creates destructive floods, taking 
lives, destroying property worth 





water; the alternative is economic 
stagnation and all that such a| 
phrase really means. 


The Provincial Sleep 

Texas is slowly, in some areas 
almost imperceptibly, beginning 
to stir itself. The provincial sleep | 
has been long; the awakening 
lookout is still dazed by preju- 
dice toward imaginative planning. 
Other impediments, too, intrude— 
villages fearfully guarding water 
rights against encroaching cities, 
up-streamers fighting down-| 
streamers, the state jealously in- 
sisting on its prerogatives ahead 
of river authorities and cooperat- | 
ing federal agencic*; and an om- 
inous trio of obsta_\es—rival eco- 
nomic forces, far-reaching legal 
questions, and politics 

There is yet one more smear of | 
rust in the machinery. Of the sev-| 
enteen western states whose) 
struggle for water has been so! 
fundamental as to be reflected in | 
the basic water property laws un- | 
der the riparian doctrine, Texas | 
alone was a member of the Con-| 
federacy and thus shares in the) 
hostility toward the federal gov-| 
ernment that is one of the last- | 
ing legacies of the Civil War. 

This fact helps explain, for ex- | 
ample, why _ several western 
states, easily cooperating with the | 
federal government, are rushing | 
ahead with their water projects, 
while Texas, lethargically making | 








and restudying plans, has almost | 
nothing concrete yet to show for| 
its efforts. Said one disgruntled | 


; conceivable 
| tural, and municipal need in East 


millions. Properly harnessed, this 
water not only will supply every 
industrial, agricul- 


Texas, but, flowing through inter- 
basin transfers via canals and 
aqueducts, it will also mean eco- 
nomic nourishment to the less 
favored areas of the state as well. 


The Problem’s Paris 


A statement of the Texas water 
problem, condensed as much as 
possible, would run something 
like this: 


(1) Fifty percent of the surplus 
water falls on the eastern 25 per 
cent of the state, yielding what 
one report described as “water 
surpluses of considerable magni- 
tude”’ in the basins of the Neches, 


| Sabine, and Red rivers. Properly 


harnessed, the waters of the Trin- 
ity and Brazos rivers should pro- 
duce a supply “in close balance” 
with the needs of the areas they 
drain. 

(2) Major long range water- 
supply deficiencies are indicated 
for the San Jacinto, Nueces, and 
Rio Grande basins, even after 
maximum conservation facilities 
have been built. 

(3) High plains and far West 
Texas areas relying on under- 
ground water reservoirs face a 
grave crisis as growing cities and 
heedless irrigation practices drain 
away irreplaceable water reserves 
which nature has stored up 
through the centuries. Maximum 
conservation of water in the Can- 
adian River is essential. Odessa, 


‘stuff and sell on a good market.| engineer in Dallas, “We are get- | Midland, and other West Texas 





PUBLIC POWER: EVERY DAMSITE 


A sensitive aspect of the water 
problem is the question of hydro- 
electric power. In published water 
reports, public power is generally 
discussed in negative terms. The 
joint report to Congress devotes 
one paragraph to the _ subject, 
listing 27 hydroelectric installa- 
tions on nine Texas rivers and 
concluding, “The value of hydro- 
electric plants in Texas lies prin- 
cipally in their operation for 
relatively short periods of time 
during the day to meet peak 
power demands.” 


The State Board of Water 
Engineers denied an application 
for a permit for use of water for 
hydroelectric development at 
Canyon Dam in 1957. However, 
hydroelectric power facilities have 
been authorized for inclusion in 
the Belton Reservoir project in 
the Brazos basin; the power fea 
ture on the Toledo Bend Dam on 
the Sabine is “being studied.” 


By far the most heated outbreak 
over the power question centered 
around the McGee Bend Dam. 
The joint water report to Congress 





sums up the dispute in this 


manner: 


of McGee Bend 
Reservoir will provide a major 
additional water supply in the 
lower portion of the (Neches) bas- 
in. The construction of the project 
is at present opposed by the 
Neches River Conservation Dis- 
trict (an agency of the State of 
Texas), a group of 62 individual 
landowners, two lumber compan- 
ies, and a paper mill. The Neches 
River Conservation District 
brought suit to prevent the Gov- 
ernmnt from constructing the pro- 
ject without first obtaining ap- 
proval of the State Board of Wa- 
ter Engineers and to prevent the 
Government from entering into 
a contract with the Lower Neches 
River Valey Authority. The suit 
was dismissed by the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Texas, Dallas Division, 
un Feb. 25, 1957. ...A second suit 
(by the same parties), seeking to 
prevent taking of land for con- 
struction of that portion of the 
project required for power pur- 


poses, was dismissed May 20, 1957.” 


“Completion 





Durwood Manford, chairman 
of the Texas Board of Water En- 
gineers, told the Observer that 
“too many people think public 
power is a guarantee of getting 
industry. We have public power 
on the Colorado and you don't 
see any gathering of industry in 
Austin, do you? I don’t think in- 
dustries like to buy public power.” 

Manford’s remarks are indica- 
tive of the supremacy in Austin 
of the attitudes of business in- 
terests. Public power provides 
cheap power for consumers (about 
whom Manford and those who 
agree with him are not much con- 
cerned) and, through competition, 
drives down exorbitant private 
power company rates. By organiz- 
ing water power for the goal of 
the most electricity for cheapest 
unit cost, instead of the optimum 
amount of electricity for the high- 
est unit cost the traffic will bear, 
public power prevents waste of 
the people’s natural resources. 
The Observer advocates a dis- 
position for more public power 
and the active investigation of its 
possibilities at every damsite in 
Texas. 





cities are looking toward the Up- 
per Colorado River Authority as a 
possible source. 

(4) In the words of a joint fed- 
eral-state report to Congress on 
the Texas water problem, “Devel- 
opment of the full economic po- 
tential of Texas will require that 
waters surplus to the needs of one 
area be made available for use in 
water-deficiency areas through 
inter-basin water exchange. The 
engineering problems involved in 
regulation of the flows and inter- 
connection of the Texas river ba- 
sins are not unusually difficult. 
They can be solved if other and 
more complex problems are re- 
solved. These involve legal, politi- 
cal, and economic issues.” 

(5) Until dam and reservoir de- 
velopment within the various 
river basins is well started, inter- 
basin transfer cannot be under- 
taken. The East Texas river au- 
thorities aren't going to release 
any water until they are them- 
selves assured of an ample sup- 
ply; and the amount of water 
needed by western areas can’t be 
adequately determined and util- 
ized until their own river basins 
are fully developed. 

(6) Plans for the development 
of the river basins are proceeding 
erratically, some areas respond- 
ing to the challenge more aggres- 
sively than others. Every river 
authority has to cope with jealous 
local interests. The Dallas-Hous- 
ton squabble through the Trinity 
River Authority is symptomatic 
of hundreds of lesser wrangles 
now delaying water development. 
Despite the delays, master plans 
for each river basin are slowly 
taking form. 

(7) The State Board of Water 
Engineers is the central coordinat- 
ing agency to which each river 
authority or water development 
subdivision must submit its plans. 
The three federal agencies con- 
cerned—the Corps of Engineers, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Soil Conservation Service— 
are also subordinate, for planning 
purposes, to the state agency. At 
the state level thus reposes much 
of the responsibility for the man- 
ner in which Texas responds to 
the water challenge. 

(8) Most of the tangible evi- 
dences of water planning (i.e., 
dams under construction) now 
visible in Texas are federal proj- 
ects. 

(9) Scattered across the state— 
gathering stream-flow data, man- 
ning silt stations, measuring evap- 
oration and quality of water, eval- 
uating ground and underground 
water data, figuring topographic 
maps—are hundreds of engineers. 
Closest to the problem, perhaps 
most familiar with the potentiali- 
ties in the balance, they are also 
the most impatient at the seem- 
ingly endless delays, the bureauc- 
racy, the legal sharp-shooting, the 
politics. Said one young engineer 
to the Observer last week: “We 
give the big boys the information 
and they take so long formulating 
plans that basic data has to be 


and the 
into the 


Meanwhile, 
water keeps 
Gulf.” 

In greatly simplified form, the 
nine points outline the challenge, 
the opportunity, the political foot- 
ball that is “the Texas water 
problem.” 


What's Being Done 


What is actually being done? 

The successes to date can be 
found in the lines, and the failures 
can be detected between the lines, 
of two massive documents pub- 
lished in 1958. The first is entitled 
“Water Developments and Poten- 
tialities of the State of Texas,” a 
joint report to Congress by the 
one state and the three federal 
agencies immersed in the problem 
—the Texas Board of Water En- 
gineers, the Corps of Engineers, 
the Soil Conservation Service, 
and Bureau of Reclamation. The 
other report is entitled “Texas 
Water Resources Planning at the 
End of the Year 1958,” a progress 
report to the 56th Legislature sub- 
mitted by the State Board of 
Water Engineers. 

Because they have been work- 
ing on the problem for a genera- 
tion or so, the federal agencies 
have compiled a massive compen- 
dium of data embracing hydro- 
logic, engineering, and economic 
studies of every major water 
drainage area in the state. Most 
practicable reservoir sites have 
been determined and in some in- 
stances contracts let for construc- 
tion of dams. 


Here is a summary of the fed- 
eral effort in Texas: 

Since passage of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1936, the Corps of En- 
gineers has undertaken extensive 
investigations of Texas water- 
sheds for flood control, water con- 
servation, and allied purposes in 
every river basin in the state. The 
1958 joint report to Congress 
shows that to date, 28 reservoir 
projects costing an estimated $600 
million have been authorized for 
construction by the Corps of En- 
gineers in Texas. Of this number, 
17 projects estimated at $375 mil- 
lion have been completed or are 
currently under _ construction. 
Current major construction proj- 
ects include the McGee Bend Dam 
on the Angelina River in the Ne- 
ches Basin, the new Ferrells 
Bridge Dam on Cypress Creek in 
the Red River Basin (Obs. 12-26- 
58), Canyon Dam on the Guada- 
lupe River, Guadalupe Basin, and 
Waco Dam on the Bosque River 
in the Brazos Basin. Eleven addi- 
tional reservoir projects repre- 
senting a potential cost of $225 
million are either in pre-construc- 
tion planning or are awaiting the 
appropriation of planning funds 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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by Congress. The Corps of En- 
gineers has also been authorized 
to construct 16 local flood protec- 
tion projects throughout the state 
at an estimated cost of $148 mil- 
lion. Of these, half have been 
completed or are under construc- 
tion and the remainder await fed- 
eral funds. 

Comprehensive basin - wide 
studies for flood control, naviga- 
tion, and water conservation are 
currently in progress by the Corps 
on the Trinity and Colorado ba- 
sins, programmed over a three to 
four year period. Congress has 
authorized funds for similar stud- 
ies on the Sabine and Neches ba- 
sins. The Corps also has under 
study a large number of local 
water problems, many of which 
came to light during the spring 
floods of 1957, and is restudying 
the authorized Laneport, Fer- 
guson, Brownwood and Moorings- 
port reservoirs. 

A second federal agency con- 
cerned with Texas water prob- 
lems is the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, currently working through 
173 soil conservation districts and 
191,000 cooperating farmers and 
ranchers to apply locally adapted 
conservation programs. In 1944, 
Congress authorized flood preven- 
tion operations amounting to $112 
million in the Trinity, Middle 
Colorado and Washita River 
watersheds, of which about $23 
million has been used to date. 
Eighty-two projects are now in 
the works for integrated use and 
conservation of the land and 
water resources in Texas water- 
sheds. According to the Texas 
Board of Water Engineers report, 
“At the rate of progress being 
made with funds presently avail- 
able, it is estimated that approxi- 


_ mately 25 years will be required 


o complete planning on water- 
sheds now approved or being con- 
sidered by the State Soil Conser- 
vation Board.” 


The Gulf Basins Dream 

A third federal agency lending 
a hefty assist is the Bureau of 
Reclamation, established by Con- 
gress in 1902 to function princi- 
pally in the western states. 

The Bureau has_ constructed 
three projects in Texas, Marshall 
Ford Dam on the Colorado and 
the Rio Grande and Balmorhea 
projects involving reservoirs, 
power plants, canals and drainage 
systems. Currently, the Bureau 
has two projects under construc- 
tion with funds appropriated by 
the 85th Congress, the Twin 
Buttes Dam on the South Concho 
River serving San Angelo and the 
Lower Rio Grande Irrigation Re- 
habilitation projects. Authorized 
but awaiting funds is the Sanford 
Dam and Reservoir on the Cana- 
dian River north of Amarillo, to- 
gether with an aqueduct system 
of pipe lines and pumping plants 
to deliver municipal and indus- 
trial water to Amarillo, Lubbock, 
Borger, Pampa, and seven other 
high plains cities. Still another 
authorized project, the Valley 
Gravity work, is bogged down 
in a tangle of local disputes, and 
the Bureau has suspended further 
action. 


Most of the Bureau’s current 
efforts in Texas center around the 
imposing Gulf Basins Project in- 
vestigation, covering the basins of 
every Texas river discharging 
into the Gulf of Mexico from the 





From an editorial Jan. 2, 1957: 


“The United States will help 
build a canal fifty miles inland 
from the coast, joining Texas 
watersheds, merging, damming, 
controlling their waters, and 
thus making possible a Golden 
Crescent of industrial and agri- 
cultural plenty not unlike the 





Imperial Valley of California.” 


Sabine to the Rio Grande. 

In the words of the Texas Board 
of Water Engineers report to the 
legislature, the Gulf Basin project 
is directed toward “defining the 
extent to which Texas will need 
and desire federal assistance in 
making optimum use of its sur- 
face water to meet long-term mu- 
nicipal, industrial, and irrigation 
needs; formulation of an orderly, 
coordinated, and integrated long- 
range program for providing such 
assistance in the national interest; 
and submission to the Congress 
for authorization of projects com- 
prising the initial stages of such a 
long-range program, to the extent 
desired by the concerned local in- 
terests and the State of Texas.” 

Summarizing the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s efforts, the state re- 
port to the legislature concludes 
“the Bureau recognizes that basic 
leadership for coordinating devel- 
opment of Texas surface water 
resources is a state responsibility, 
because the state is the recognized 
owner of its surface waters and is 
sovereign over such waters. The 
Bureau considers that its objec- 
tives in Texas can be _ best 
achieved within the framework of 
a statewide water plan developed 
under state leadership for com- 
prehensive control and develop- 
ment of Texas surface waters for 
all purposes.” 


The Authorities’ Works 


Having thus reiterated  pre- 
rogatives, what are the state and 
its subordinate water districts do- 
ing amid the flurry of federal ac- 
tivity? 

Some river authorities, notably 
the Neches, the Brazos, the Sa- 
bine, and the Colorado, are mov- 
ing ahead aggressively. The Bra- 
zos River Authority employed a 
firm of consulting engineers to 
develop a plan for the basin. Au- 
thorization was obtained from the 
state in 1957 for two municipal 
reservoirs in the basin, and per- 
mits for five others for industrial 
as well as municipal purposes 
have been applied for. Addition- 
ally, the Corps of Engineers has 
five currently authorized reser- 
voir projects for conservation and 
flood control in the Brazos basin. 

In the Sabine basin, the largest 
reservoir project thus far under- 
taken is the 926,000 acre-feet ca- 
pacity Iron Bridge Reservoir un- 
caer construction by the Sabine 
River Authority. A harbinger of 
things to come, inter-basin water 
transfer is an integral feature of 
the project, with 80 percent of its 
water scheduled for use by the 
city of Dallas in the Tiinity Basin. 
The master plan of the Sabine 
River Authority, approved by the 
state in 1955, calls for ten rather 
small reservoirs plus the mam- 
moth Toledo Bend site on the Sa- 
bine with a scheduled reservoir 
capacity of almost five million 
acre feet. 

The Neches River Conservation 
District’s master plan on the An- 
gelina River and on the Neches 
above the confluence of the An- 
gelina contains 13 reservoirs, of 
which three are completed, Down- 
stream, the Lower Neches Valley 
Autrority has engaged consulting 
engineers to prepare a master 
plan for the development of the 
lower basin. 

On the other major Texas riv- 
ers, local planning has progressed 
erratically. The Trinity River 
Authority is embroiled in the well 
publicized Dallas-Houston fight 
and in lesser disputes involving 
several small cities with both 
metropolitan areas. Making a pa- 
tient appraisal of the wrangles, 
the joint congressional report 
notes calmly that “upstream- 
downstream controversies tend to 
disappear when water require- 
ments are satisfied.’’ 

San Antonio, the largest city in 
the state stifl relying exclusively 





on ground water, is described as 
headed for “pressing water re- 
quirements.” Dependable water 
supply from the Edwards _ sub- 
surface reservoir are fixed at 220,- 
000 acre-feet annually, with the 
city’s requirements by the year 
2000 estimated by consulting en- 
gineers at 500,000 acre feet. Plan- 
ning is moving slowly. 


What It Could Mean 

What would bold water devel- 
opment mean for Texas? 

On the upper Gulf Coast, the 
spreading industrial boom, re- 
leased from the limitations im- 
posed by water shortages and the 
fears of water shortages, literally 
would face no physical, natural 
restraints. Assured of an abun- 
dant supply of sulphur, water, and 
natural gas, the expanding petro- 
chemical industry could carry 
Texas to the forefront among the 
industrial states of the nation. 

In South Texas, inter-basin 
transfers of waters could literally 
put the desert in bloom. Citing 
700,000 acres of land suitable for 
irrigation in the Nueces basin 
alone, the joint water report to 
Congress describes the area as 
“the largest surface-water irriga- 
tion potentiality in Texas.” The 
entire agricultural economy of the 
vast area from San Antonio to 
the border could be transformed 
by maximum water development 
and distribution. 


In the high plains, aqueducts 
running south from the Canadian 
river loom not only as desirable 
but essential if that blooming area 
is not to be stifled by lack of 
water. Similarly, wide areas of 
West Texas will measure their 
future growth in direct ratio to 
the development of the conserva- 
tion potentialities on the upper 
Colorado and elsewhere. 

Across the state—in the upper 
Rio Grande Valley at El Paso, on 
the Pecos, in the central black- 
lands watered by the Brazos, and 
the East Texas timber country 
cut by a half a hundred large and 
small streams—water storage and 
careful distribution can provide 
the impetus toward new plateaus 
of industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment. 


What the State Can Do 
Harry Burleigh, regional direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Reclamation, 


opines that Gov. Daniel is 


ple” can be divided into two 
groups—an overwhelming major- 
ity who know almost 


of the issue but who 
vaguely expressed desire f 
“more dams and soon,” and a 


have a 


Or 


of commerce members, engineers, 
industrialists, large 
and local, state and federal 
cials. In the hands of this latter 
group—with their political and 
economic jealousies and preju- 
dices, their knowledge and part 
knowledge of the water crisi 
their hopes and ambitions for th 
future—lies whatever realizatio 
Texas will evolve from 
potentialities. 
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Toward a fuller and more rapid 
realization of these potentialities 
the Observer recommends 

(1) That the legislature fashion 
a state water code, prov 


ding ad- 
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on the water program, “the peo-/| 
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| 
| 





going; ministrative procedures for the 
as far and as fast on this water| adjudication of disputes between 
program as the people of Texas! districts, between river authori- 
will let him.” In their influence} ties, and between different levels 


of government over water rights. 
(2) That the legislature 
strengthen the authority of the 


nothing | State Board of Water Engineers to 
about the detailed ramifications | determine water rights in cases of 


conflict. 
(3) That the legislature give full 


rel-| support, and provide additional 
atively small group of chamber| funds when needed, to the state 


water development board and its 
revolving fund to assist water dis- 
tricts in necessary financing. 


(4) That the legislature appro- 
priate the $1,837,905 requested by 


| the State Board of Water Engin- 


}eers for its water development 
| work in 1960. 
(5) That the legislature con- 





sider methods of acquainting the 
people of Texas with the essential 
elements of state and local water 
problems so that the general pub- 
lic might be in a better position 
to lend intelligent support to the 
entire water effort. 


6. Imagination and cooperation. 
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Civil Rights: Plain Principles 


With almost one out of every 
three Texans either a Negro or a 
Latin-American, and with poverty, 
illness, illiteracy, and_ political 
despair acute among them after 
generations of second-rate citizen- 
ship, civil rights ought to be oc- 
cupying the imagination, rather 
than taxing the patience, of the 
citizenry. The subject is inflama- 
tory, however, and most liberals 
have been content to advocate 
school integration (or perhaps 
“compliance with the law”) and 
wait for the NAACP to stake out 
the next claim. The Observer 
wishes to mention several state- 
level programs which flow from 
the premise of liberal civilization 
that each is the equal of every 
other before the law and should 
be received and regarded on his 
personal merits only. 


Segregation should be wiped out 
of every Texas law like a crushed 
spider off a book page. Distinct- 
ions in state services on the basis 
of color are now known to be un- 
constitutional, although it will 
take the courts much more time 
to say so with the thoroughnes 
which should animate our griev- 


ously guilty collective conscience. 


Specifically the school segre- 


gation laws should be 
The miscegenation 
be held unconstituional if tested 
and also should be repealed 
from the question of the 


of mixed marriages, tt state 


has no right to contr 
dividual’s undeniable igh to 
choose one’s friends or mat 
not the sophistry that the right 
to choose one’s friends 
and justifies barring tax-paying 
citizens from state fac 
the meaning of freedom 
ation. 

The legislature 
fair employment practices 
state agencies and among all state 
contractors. Tax money collected 
from all the citizens should not 
be disbursed through wages to the 
exclusive or disproportionate 
benefit of the white citizens be- 
cause of their race; employment 
should be by merit alone. Unions 
which bar or discriminate against 
Negroes should be excluded from 
all state work. 

Private employers may also 
ploy workers in a discriminatory 
way, and this should dis- 
couraged. But there is a serio ts 


f as 


yy 


should require 


n all 


pe 


statute would 


i civil 


citizen cannot properly be pre- 
vented from exercising his private 
prejudices. 

The very large corporations, 
however, especially those utility- 
type monopolies like the tele- 
phone company, so clearly vested 
with a public aspect that they are 
in effect public institutions, cer- 
tainly should be held accountable 
for fair employment practices in- 
sofar as state legislation has jur- 
isdiction over them. 


The legislature should enact a 
rights act affirming the 
availability of all state facilities, 
including state parks and build- 
ings, to all citizens without con- 
sideration of race, and providing 
also (along the theory of an IIlin- 
ois statue) that all public con- 
veniences, such as buses, railroads, 


| restaurants, and hotels, must be 


open to all the citizens. 


Finally, with racist practices 
certain to persist in East Texas 
for many years, the legislature 


| should establish a commission to 


eme- | 


| advance racial equality and in- 


objection to an FEPC law to pun- | 


ish such discrimination: in effect- 





ing a private purpose, a private | 


vestigate civil rights abuses with- 
in the state. 
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Civil Liberties: Attenuation 


We would submit that the area 
in which civil liberties are now 
most gravely endangered is the 
criminal law, not only barbaric, 
outmoded, or inconsistent penal- 
ties, not only the blurry ethical 
notions upon which many severe 
punitive laws are based, but also 
the arrogance of the police au- 
thority, occasional perhaps, but 
more serious than any ordinary 
arrogance because we have placed 
the weapons of coercion in their 
hands. In no other single area has 
the legislature been more slov- 
enly, careless, patchy, indifferent, 
negligent. 


Capital Punishment 


e Capital punishment—murder 
by society—serves no effec- 
tive preventive function and 
makes us all murderers. A Hunts- 
ville reporter believes he has 
watched half a dozen innocent 
men electrocuted. A Dallas Morn- 
ing News reporter has pleaded 
with the people to realize the bru- 
tality of killing of any kind. Texas 
AFL-CIO advocates the abolition 
of capital punishment. We are 
struck by the ethical appeal of the 
idea of replacing such _ societal 
murder with imprisonment at la- 
bor, the wages therefrom being as- 
signed to the surviving victims of 
the crime the prisoner has com- 
mitted. How much less pontifical, 
more rehabilitative, more genu- 
inely compensatory such an ar- 
rangement than the irrevocable 
act of life-taking! (See “Bring 
Your Own Guilt,” Obs. 9-26-58.) 


Public Defenders 


e The Observer, now joined by 

the Houston Post, advocates 
a state law authorizing local areas 
to establish public defenders. Such 
defenders should be provided 
enough funds to hire public inves- 
tigators. If we are devoted to the 
achievement of justice, society 
should finance, not only the pro- 
secution of the accused, but also 
their defense if they are indigent. 
As it is now, money buys justice, 
and poverty is the handmaiden to 
harshness. “The thief had thrown 
away the bread, but his arm was 
still bleeding.” 


Police Brutality 


The state needs a law estab- 
lishing special penalties for 
offenses against the dignity of the 


‘Equal Penalties’ 


® All Texas criminal laws 
should be compared as to 
penalties. In fact the state needs 
to convoke a conference on the 
philosophy and application of its 
criminal laws—a conference for 
lawyers, criminologists, psycholo- 
gists, ethicists, legislators. Are 
we to approach the wrongdoer as 
a devil's agent or an unfortunate 
needing understanding and help? 
For what reason (as the Austin 
American asks) should the “ten 
dollars or ten days’’ kind of sen- 
tence be tolerated — punishing 
poverty with imprisonment? Why 
should courts be denied the right 
to exercise leniency in hardship 
cases in connection with the now 
mandatory six-months’ loss of 
drivers’ licenses for DWI? 


The criminal laws have “just 
growed” over the years. Joe 
Dokes of Sulphur Drop thinks 
this is worth about 20 years of a 
man’s life; ten years later, Bill 
Jones of Dripping Willow thinks 
something else is worth about five 
to fifteen. What anarchic indiffer- 
ence to the value of a man’s only 
life to himself and his family! An 
| effort must be made to establish 
| “equal penalties"—that is, a sys- 
tem of punishments in some rea- 
sonable proportion to the severity 
of various offenses against society. 








| Encouraging Murder 


e As Lewis Nordyke has writ- 

ten, the Texas law courts 
murder by an outmoded law per- 
mitting almost anyone to obtain 
| a gun and by the jury tradition of 
| lionizing rather than incarcerating 
men who have shot down men 
who paid court to their wives, re- 
gardless of who made the first coy 
gestures. (“Murder, Anyone?” 
Obs. 9-26-58.) Perhaps murder 
should be discouraged 


Law, Sin, & Behavior 


e There is an area of “Law, 
Sin, and Private Behavior” (The 
Nation, 1-18-58) in which the law 
bears little relationship to the ac- 
| cepted ethical dispositions of the 
| society. The law has no right to 
| intrude on private adult behavior. 
| We quote from Graham Hughes, 
| visiting assistant professor at Yale 
| Law School: 





| “Where is the social harm of 
| artificial insemination, which 
| brings maternity to those who 


person by policemen. Consider a| want it and who might otherwise 
few cases noted at random: Last | be unable to achieve it; of volun- 
week a Houston man was beaten | tary sterilization or contraception 
by police, after which he con-| which avoid maternity for those 


fessed. In late 1958, a dep- | 
uty sheriff in Marshall, an indict- 
ment accuses, handcuffed to a 
tree a man he suspected of steal- 
ing a saw and beat him with an 
elm club. Clifford Henry Hughes, 
being held last year on the minor 
charge of discharging firearms in 
the city limits of Houston, died of 
a ruptured gall bladder after he 
was struck by a city jailer. Po- 
licemen must be made to under- 
stand that they carry guns, sticks, 
and jail keys only on extremely 
conditional tolerance. 


The Houston jail has instituted 
a system of television surveillance 
of prisoners. Not only a violation 
of some intangible aspect of the 
dignity of man, this constitutes 
cruel and unusual punishment 
prohibited by the U. S. Constitu- 
tion and should be outlawed. 

The 51 Texas Rangers are a 
logically superfluous branch of the 
state police. Governors, by “sug- 
gesting” they be dispatched here 
or there, can use them as politi- 
cally-oriented police. Some of 
them even in this day and age are 
reputed to be ‘physically tough on 
suspects. Legislators should bal- 
ence in their minds these consid- 
erations against the values of the 
Ranger force as a tourist attrac- 





tion. - 


who are ill able to bear it; or of 
euthanasia which brings death to 
those in agony who earnestly de- 
sire it? Let those whose religion 
condemns such practices always 
be protected in their liberty to ab- 
stain from them but also let the 
living mores of the majority pre- 
vail over the dead hand of sacer- 
dotal casuistry ... 


“... Acts of homosexuality com- 
mitted in private between con- 
senting adults should no longer be 
criminal In Britain contra- 
ception is at least legal, and adult- 
ery and fornication are not crimes 


Years may pass before Dr. 
Kinsey's findings recondition the 
law in these areas, but the changes 
called for by the true concensus 
of the customs will be accomp- 
lished or the laws ignored. 


Electronic Intrusions 


@ What Justice Douglas calls 

“The Right To Be Let Alone” 
is also endangered by the devel- 
opment of the wiretapping indus- 
try. The matter has been docu- 
mented in the Reporter Magazine. 
Washington testimony in the Sha- 
fer labor rackets case established 
that Texas Rangers use wiretaps, 





and do not scruple to play them 
for the public, while the Cox bribe 
case in 1957 illustrates the possi- 
bility of setting electronic traps 
in political life. Or consider this 
item: 


“A wiretapping expert with 
$125,000 in complicated equipment 
has set up shop in Houston. “There 
are so many uses for this type op- 
eration,” said Jack N. Holcomb. 
His pride isa small mike and 
transmitter that fit into a package 
that has been emptied of cigar- 
ettes. He has disguised wiretap- 
ping trucks with windows he can 
see out of and you can't see into.” 
(Obs. 3-14-56). 


So far the main effort against 
wiretapping and other electronic 
intrusions on privacy has been to 
keep them out of trial evidence. 
The state should illegalize all 
such affronts to the privacy of 
personal life as criminal acts on 
the same level as theft, assault, 
and breaking and entering. 


The ‘Loyalty Oath’ 


Under the terms of H. B. 837 of 
the 5lst, McCarthyism-dominated 
legislature, every faculty member, 
upon every renewal of his 2on- 
tract, and every student, on the 
occasion of every registration, in 
every Texas college or university, 
must sign a “loyalty oath.” This 
oath requires affirmation of non- 
communism, fidelity to the coun- 
try in time of war, and so on, and 
also a vow that “I believe in and 
approve the Constitution of the 
United States and the principles 
of government therein contained,” 
which can be fairly construed to 
bar from Texas universities peo- 
ple who believe, say, in a unicam- 
eral Congress, public school segre- 
gation, or the direct election of 
Supreme Court judges. This oath 
is an insult to every citizen who 
passes through our institutions of 
higher learning, simply because it 
means that there is a doubt about 
each one’s loyalty to his country 
until he swears he is loyal. It is 
also a stupid law, given its osten- 
sible intent. Any card-carrying 
communist, sworn to violence if 
need be, will glibly lie about loy- 
alty, so the law serves no conceiv- 
able purpose. H. B. 837 should be 
repealed—as many a fretting reg- 
istrar would declare but for the 
coercive symbols involved. 








Civil Service: A Need 
Forgotten Too Long 


Too long the Texas Public 
Employees’ Assn. has_ short- 
shrifted its own members by 
failing to demand that the 
state’s 26,000 employees be 
protected by a civil service 
system. 

When we asked W. P. Watts, 
executive director of TPEA, 
why his association has not 
advocated such a reform, he 
said: 

“You take at the post office 

public servants slam the 
window in your face. You 
know there is the lack of in- 
terest that ordinary civil ser- 
vants have in their constitu- 
ents. When you set in the civil 
service, the person says at 5 
o'clock he’s supposed to quit 
and that’s it. That's a little bit 
harsh to us people in the South, 
who are used to government 
employees walking that extra 
mile, you know.” 

This is precisely the kind of 
thinking which deprives pub- 
lic employees in Texas of the 
job protection and the vigorous 
advocacy of their interests in 
pay raises and other benefits. 
Civil service would be a first 
step toward fairer treatment of 
state workers. 























TILL GABRIEL 
BLOWS HIS HORN. 


Our Fifth Year 











The Texas Observer, now in its fifth year of publication, circu- 
lates in 239 of the 254 Texas counties, in forty states, and in many 
foreign countries. 


The Observer’s journalistic initiative and editorial independence 
have been commended in Harper’s Magazine, Time, Coronet, Look, 
The Nation, The New Republic, The Progressive. 


Stories and editorials from the Observer have been used in con- 
gressional and legislative debates and reprinted in many newspapers 
and magazines. Our readers include practically all of the leaders of 
political opinion of the various styles in Texas and many leaders in 
the national congress, political parties, and public opinion media. 


Present and former staff writers on the Observer place articles 
now and then in the domestic magazines, mostly because there are not 
many Texas newspapermen imbued with the liberal perspectives 
which are commonplace in the United States outside the South. 


The Observer has never yielded to the temptations (and they are 
strong now and then) to ape the pleas from the banks of Lethe for 
aid and subscriptions which appear now and then in the national lib- 
eral journals, which somehow manage to scrape through every time— 


nearly. 


Our subscribers read the Observer because they want to, not, we 
hope, because they feel they owe it to their principles. Over the years 
we have been pleased to believe that they have confidence in our 
fair mindedness, although we have often given them cause to doubt 
our infallibility. 


This 12-page edition on the issues in Texas may not more than 
provoke many of our readers; but to Goodwyn and Dugger, and to the 
Observer people not here now, Brammer, Bray, Jones, Morris, to our 
correspondents, to Franklin Jones, Don Bartlett, Minnie Fisher Cun- 
ningham, and also to the people whose role has been less conspicuous 
and more important, Mrs. Randolph, Sarah Payne, Mark Adams, it 
may perhaps approach a satisfying meaning for these four years of our 
various lives. 


Perhaps some of our readers will want to order extra copies of this 
issue. If the programs here advocated won't do anything else, they'll 
at least break up a few tiresome friendships. So we have computed 
the rates (plus postage) at which we can provide rcaders the complete 
issue of this date: 


Ten copies, $1; 25 copies, $2; 50 copies, $3.75; 100 copies, $7; 500 
copies, $30; 1,000 copies, $50. 


We will need to receive orders by Jan. 31 for these rates to apply. 
If you’re a government professor we'll accept your order anyway. 


If this is the first time you have seen the Observer, permit us 
to explain that it is usually an eight-page paper, the first three pages 
devoted to state events and special news features; the middle two 
pages to editorials and opinion columns on the state and our wayward 
servants’ workings on the nation; and the last three pages to subjects 
of some import for our ways of life, our faiths, follies, fancies, and 
our arts and letters. 


We invite you to subscribe, or to subscribe for a friend. 
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